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— „chere is no branch of natural hiſtory in the inveſtigation of 
« which even men of ſcience have more prominently diſcovered their ignor- 
« ance and weakneſs than in that of the ſerpents. Here, even a Linnæus, 
« forgetting the cautious dignity which became the character of him who 
« was deſtined to reform the ſcience of nature, ſcriouſly relates thoſe tales 
& which ought to have been confined to the wigwaum of the ſavage, or to 
« the cabin of the moſt uninformed hunter.“ 


PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 12, 1800, 


DEAR SIR, 


I HAVE never yet received the 
tranſlation -which you have made of my 
« Memoir concerning the Faſcinating 
« Faculty which has been aſcribed to the 
« Rattle-Snake, and other American Ser- 
{© pents.“ I feel flattered by your 
kind notice of that little production, 
one of my firſt eſſays in natural hiſtory, 
and one to which, I confeſs, I devoted a 
good deal of attention. By transferring 
my ſentiments on the ſubject which I 
have touched, into the language of your 
country, you have, no doubt, contributed 
to draw the attention of the learned to the 
diſcuſſion of the queſtion, whether ſerpents 
are endued with the power of faſcinating 
other animals. 
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I pID not, before this day know, that 
our learned friend Profeſſor Blumenbach, 
of Gottingen, had publiſhed ſome Remark; 
on the memoir, in Voigt's Magazin fiir den 
neueften zuſtand der Naturkunde. Part II. I 
have not ſeen the Magazine, but have met 
with a tranſlation of the Profeſſor's pa- 
per in the Philoſophical Magazine*, pub- 
liſhed in London, by Mr. Alexander Til- 
loch. In this Letter, I am going to 
trouble you with ſome farther remarks, 
which you are at liberty to make uſe of, 
in any way you may think proper. 


I SHALL not purſue the Profeſſor in the 
preciſe order of his remarks. I ſhall firſt 
take notice of his defence of that paſlage 
in his Manual of Natural Hiſtory, which I 
particularly examined in my memoir, and 
which he ſcems to think I have critiſiſed 
with ſomewhat of ſeverity. The follow- 
ing are Mr. Blumenbach's words, as I 
have tranſlated them in the memoir: 
« That ſquirrels, ſmall birds, &c. volun- 
&« tarily fall from trees into the jaws of the 
« rattle-ſnake, lying under them, is cer- 
« tainly founded in facts: nor is this much 


For December, 1798. + Handbuch der Naturgeſchichte. 
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« to be wondered at, as ſimilar phæno- 
« mena have been obſerved in other ſpecies 
« of ſerpents, and even in toads, hawks, 
« and in cats, all of which, to appearance, 
« can under particular circumſtances, en- 
« tice other ſmall animals, by mere ſtead- 
« faſt looks. Here the rattles of this 
« ſnake (the rattle-ſnake) are of peculiar 
« ſervice; for their hiſſing noiſe cauſes the 
« ſquirrels, whether impelled by a kind of 
e curioſity, miſunderſtanding, or dreadful 
« fear, to follow it, as it would ſeem, of 
their own accord. At leaſt,** continues 
Mr. Blumenbach, I know from well-in- 
„ formed eye-witneſſes, that it is one 
of the common practices among the 
„younger ſavages to hide themſelves in 
„ the woods, and by counterfeiting the 
* hiſſing of the rattle-ſnake to allure and 
catch the ſquirrels*.” 


O this paſſage I made ſome remarks, 
which were brought together, under three 
diſtin heads. I obſerved, 1ſt. That the 
faculty of faſcinating is by no means 
e peculiar to the rattle-ſnake, but is at- 


* Sce a Memoir, &c. pages 46 and 47. 
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*« tributed as extenſively to the black- 
* ſnake, and other ſerpents, which are 
not furniſhed with the crepitaculum, or 
« ſet of bells.” 2dly. That «ſome perſons, 
* who have ſeen the rattle-ſnake in the 
« ſuppoſed act of charming, aſſure me, that 
« the reptile did not ſhake its rattles, but 
« kept them ſtill; “ and, laſtly, I was inclin- 
ed to think, that there was no ſolid founda- 
tion for the ſtory upon which, in part 
at leaſt, Mr. Blumenbach has founded his 
theory. 


IT is, certainly, the prevailing opinion 
in this country, that the black-ſnake and 
other ſerpents, as well as the rattle-ſnake, 
are endowed with the faculty of faſcinat- 
ing, or charming other animals. Ir is well 
known, that none of the ſerpents except 
the different ſpecies of crotalus are furniſh- 
ed with the crepitaculum caude, or rattle, 
and no attempt has been made to point 
out the difference (if there be a difference) 
in the modes of faſcinating employed by 
theſe ſeveral ſerpents, with the excep- 
tion of the remark made by a few of the 
Indians and Whites, that the rattle-ſnake 
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charms with its rattle*. But we ſhall after- 
wards ſee, that this is by no means the ge- 


neral opinion among the Indians or whites. 


SINCE the printing of my memoir, I 
have been aſſured by a very intelligent 
perſonf, who, living in a part of the coun- 
try which abounds in rattle-ſnakes, has had 
many opportunities of attending to the 
manners of theſe ſerpents when watching 
for their prey, that at ſuch time the rat- 
tle-ſnake does not move his rattle, but 
lies ſtill. This is a confirmation of the 
fat mentioned in my memoir. * Ir is very 
*« probable,” however, as Mr. Blumenbach 
obſerves, ** that the caſe here may be alter- 
* ed by circumſtances:”” that is, that the 
reptile whilſt endeavouring to obtain its 
prey, ſometimes ſhakes its rattle, and ſome- 
times keeps it ſtill. I am now, however, 
fully perſuaded, that the latter is the general 
caſe; and the more ſo, becauſe it ſeems to 
be aſcertained, that the rattle-ſnake ſel- 


® See a Memoir, &c. pages 14 and 18. 

+ Mr. Samuel Preſton. „ Dr, Mead (ſays Mr. Preſton) ſuppoſes the tat- 
«tle on their tail to be uſeful for that purpoſe (viz. charming), but he is 
« much miſtaken, as I have actually ſeen them engaged in the proceſs a num- 
« ber of times. They do not make any noite with their rattle; they lie per- 
« feQtly Kill, with an open mouth, and ſparklivg eyes.“ Letter to me, dated 
Stockport, Auguſt 5th, 1798. 
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dom ſhakes his rattle, unleſs when he is 
irritated. 


Ir, then, this ſerpent does not always, 
nor even generally, ſhake his rattle, at 
the time he is watching for his prey, it 


is, I think, ſomewhat unphiloſophical to 
aſcribe ſo much to the hiſling noiſe” of 
the inſtrument as Mr. Blumenbach has 
done. This lazy animal, when lying 
eon the ground, might certainly,” ſays the 
Profeſſor, © employ that ſingular organ for 
e enticing animals, as well as the ceraſtes 
% employs its horns for the ſame purpoſe, 
at leaſt according to common report.” 


I wiLL readily allow, that if the ceraſtes 
of Egypt is capable of charming by means 
of the horns upon his head, the rattle- 
ſnake might, without much ſtretch of the 
imagination, be ſuppoſed capable of charm- 
ing by means of the horny bells upon his 
tail. But here Mr. Blumenbach attempts 
the ſolution of one difficulty by having re- 
courſe to another difficulty : or, rather, he 
ſeems diſpoſed to cut the knot of faſcina- 
tion, as it reſpects the rattle-ſnake, by 


31 
means of a ſtory, which has never been 
proved to be a fact, and which, I cannot 
but think, is one of the many improbable 
tales in natural hiſtory. I know it is 
ſanctioned by Pliny* and Solinus. But, 
alas! how many hundred anile ſtories has 
Pliny told ; and who does not know that 
Solinus is often the ſervile copier of Pliny? 


Ix the diſcuſſion of curious queſtions like 
the preſent, I can feel pleaſure even in 
furniſhing my opponent with implements, 
with which to defend himſelf. With this 
diſpoſition of mind, I will here mention a 
ſuppoſed fact, which is a good deal ſimilar 
to that related of the ceraſtes. I do not 
doubt that it is as worthy of belief. There 
inhabits the lakes and rivers of many parts 
of North-America, a very curious ſpecies 
of eſox, or pike, which is commonly 
known by the name of the gar-fiſh, or 
bill-fiſn. The upper jaw is lengthened 
out into a long bony roſtrum, or protube- 


rance, which has given it the name of 
* « Ceraſtis corpore eminere cornicula ſæpe quadrigemĩina: quorum motu, 


reliquo corpore occultato, ſolicitent ad ic aves.“ C. Plinii Secundi Naturalis 
Hiſtoriæ Lib. v112, cap. xxiii, 


„ 


bill-fiſſi. Although this fiſh is known to 
live almoſt entirely upon other fiſh, to 
which he proves very deſtructive, we are 
told, that the gar hides himſelf in the reeds 
in ſuch a manner, that nothing but the 
curious roſtrum, which he thruſts out of 
the water in a perpendicular poſition, can 
be ſeen. Different kinds of birds, which 
come to reſt themſelves upon the reeds, 
miſtaking the fiſh*s bill for a reed, or dry 
piece of wood, perch upon it alſo. He 
then opens his mouth, and generally makes 
an immediate prey of the miſguided bird, 


Tris ſtory is related by a very reſpect- 
able writer, Father Charlevoix, who adds 
a circumſtance which I muſt not omit to 
mention, eſpecially as it would ſeem to 
ſhow, that there is ſome hidden (we will 
call it a faſcinating ) virtue in the gar's bill. 
The Indians ſay, that the ſharp teeth which 
are diſtributed along the edges of this in- 
ſtrument are a “ ſovereign remedy againſt 
the head-ach, and that pricking with one 
« of theſe teeth where the pain is ſharpeſt, 
C takes it away inſtantly*,” 


* A Voyage to North-America. Vol, I, pages 117 and 118. Engliſh 
Tranſlation, | 
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Bur, to be ſerious. As moſt, if not all, 
animals are furniſhed with an organ of 
hearing, ſo it is not improbable, that dif- 
ferent ſounds, particularly the ſounds of 
muſical inſtruments, have ſomething charm- 
ing or attractive to certain ſpecies of ani- 
mals. Paſling by the ſtories that are told 
of the T richechus Manatus, or ſea- cow, the 
common mouſe, and ſome other animals, 
I will here mention a fact related by Dr. 
Odier, on a very reſpectable authority ; 
and I relate it the more confidently be- 
cauſe it has been confirmed to me by ſe- 
veral perſons of credit. The iguana“ of 
the Weſt-Indies is faid to be fo fond of 
muſic, that at the ſound of an inſtrument, 
this ugly-looking lizard becomes almoſt 
motionleſs, and is eaſily taken by a nooſe.T 


* Lacerta Iguana of Linnzus. 


+ See Epiſtola Phyſiologica, Inauguralis, de Elementariis Muſicz Senſa- 
tionibus. Nota 32. Edinburgi : 1770. It were much to be wiſhed, that ſome 
ingenious man would favour us with a memoir concerning the influence of 
muſic upon different animals. Some intereſting materials for ſuch a work 
are to be found ſcattered through a number of writers, both ancient and mo- 
dern. But new materials might readily be collected, ſince it would not be 
a difficult taſk to make experiments. Much curious phyſiological knowledge 
would reſult from ſuch an inquiry, And I greatly miſtake if the inquiry 
would not ſomewhat tend to diminiſh the quantity of our prejudices againſt 
animals that are unqueſtionably innocent. Should it have this effect, how 
great would be the gain to a benevolent mind! Nurtured among prejudices 
of different kinds, we are at once miſerable and unjuſt. I muſt con ſoſs, that 
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Bur I muſt return to Mr. Blumenbach. 
* Iknow, ſays he, from well-informed cye- 


« witneſſes, that it is one of the common 
«« practices among the younger ſavages to 
hide themſelves in the woods, and by 
* counterfeiting the hiſſing of the rattle- 
% ſnake to allure and catch the ſquirrels.” 
After quoting this paſſage, I obſerved, in 
my memoir, that I have inquired of In- 
* dians, and of perſons who have reſided, 
for a conſiderable time, among the In- 
«* dians, and they appear to be as ignorant 
* of the circumſtance as I am myſelf.” 
I continued, I am inclined to think that 
« Mr. Blumenbach has been impoſed 
«© upon,” or, perhaps, that a circumſtance 
which I have related may have given riſe 
to the ſtory*. Mr. Blumenbach has ſince 
informed me by letter, and now informs 
the public in his Remarks, that he received 
his “information from Major Gardner, 
„ who, with his family, reſided many 


I have dropped ſome of my prejudices againſt the amphibia (See a Memoir, 
&c. page 45+ note.) fince I have learned, that the iguana is pleaſed with the 
muſic of the Weſt-Indians, and that a little garden-lizard liſtened, “ with a 
breathleſs attention, to the ſound of a lady's piano-ſorte. For a very 
intereſting inſtance of this Kind, ſee the Analytical Review, tor January- 


178}. 


* Scea Memoir, &c. pages 48 and 49. 
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« years in Eaſt-Florida. He is, ſays the 
Profeſſor, © a very intelligent naturaliſt, 

« an accurate obſerver, and certainly 
would be very far from impoſing upon 
« me.” 


I KNEW not, when I printed my me- 
moir, from whom Mr. Blumenbach re- 
ceived his information. It was not, how- 
ever, unnatural for me to ſuppoſe, that he 
had been ** impoſed upon,” becauſe I well 
know, that ſome of the moſt reſpectable 
naturaliſts and hiſtorians of Europe have 
often been moſt groſsly deceived, by 
travellers who have viſited this country: 
hence the many tales, and ſcandalous ſto- 
ries, which croud and deform ſome of the 
works of your moſt celebrated writers. 
Such tales and ſtories are the following, 
that the Indians have no beards ; that they 
have very ſmall appetites; that they are 
greatly addicted to the **antiphyfical vice;“ 
that none of the tribes knew any thing ot 
the uſe of ſalt, before the Europeans came 
among them ; that they cannot carry their 
arithmetic beyond the numeral three ; 


Cc. &c. &c. 
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I nave lately made farther inquiries of 
the Indians concerning the ſtratagem which, 
Mr. Blumenbach ſays, the younger ſavages 
employ to allure to them ſquirrels. I can 
learn nothing concerning it. I am till 
diſpoſed to think, that there is but a ſlen- 
der foundation for the ſtory. I am cer- 
tain, that it is not a common practice among 
the Indians. Perſons who have reſided, 
for many years, among our northern and 
weſtern Indians have never heard of it. 
Neither have intelligent traders and inter- 
preters from the very country in which 
Major Gardner reſided. Anxious to aſcer— 
tain the truth, I ſhall extend my inquiries, 
and ſhould 1 learn, that the Indians do 
actually employ the ſtratagem, I ſhall en- 
deavour to be the firſt to inform Mr. Blu- 
menbach of the ſucceſs of my reſearch. 


I SHALL conclude this part of my letter 
with two obſervations : viz. Iſt. If it be a 
fact, as I have aſſerted, that the rattle- 
ſnake, while watching for his prey, ſeldom 
moves his rattle, the ſtory related by Ma- 
jor Gardner muſt, independently on any 
other fats, appear highly improbable. 
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2dly. Even admitting the fact, that the 
rattle-ſnake does ſhake his rattle while 
employed in the ſuppoſed act of charming, 
[ think the greater number of the favourers 
of the exiſtence of a faſcinating quality in 
this ſerpent, ought, upon a careful conſide- 
ration of the ſubject, to give up Mr. Blu- 
menbach's explanation of the buſineſs. 
They tell you, that the bird or ſquirrel is 
often ſeen precipitating itſelf from the top 
of a lofty tree into the jaws of the ſerpent, 
lying at the bottom. Now is it likely, 
that the noiſe of the rattle can be diſtinctly 
heard at the diſtance of ſixty, eighty, or 
an hundred feet, in a foreſt where all elſe 
is not filence ; where rooks, and ravens, 
and jays, wood-peckers, and many other 
ſpecies of birds, utter their yarious cries or 
notes, which are mixed, and often con- 
founded, with the noiſe of tree-frogs, lo- 
cuſts, and an hundred other animals? 1 
think, Sir, you will admit with me, that it 
is very improbable, if not impoſlible, that 
the rattle could affect the bird at ſuch a diſ- 
tance; and I am diſpoſed to believe, that, 
after reading the preceding obſervations, 
you will not think Mr, Blumenbach's ſyſtem 


[: 86. -1 
is ſo capable of being maintained as that 
ingenious gentleman ſeems to ſuppoſe it is. 


Mx. Blumenbach, in taking notice of my 
theory of accounting for the ſuppoſed faſ- 
cinating power of ſerpents, informs us, 
that with this method of explaining the 
phenomenon he has been acquainted fince 
1785, from an Eſſay by Profeſſor Micha- 
Elis, in the Gottingen Magazine, for January 
of that year. In juſtice to Dr. Michaelis, I 
ſhall here quote his words, as they are given 
by Mr. Blumenbach. Others believe 
that it is owing merely to the care of 
the old ones for their young, which 
e throw themſelves between the latter and 
their enemies, and by theſe means be- 
« come a prey to them. One of my 
friends, Mr. David Colden, at Fluſhing, 
* an amateur of natural hiſtory, and ſon 
©« of Governor Colden, whoſe ſervice to 
© ſcience is ſo well known, aſſured me, 
* that he had ſeveral times ſeen birds faſ- 
„ cinated by ſnakes, but always found the 
e neſt of the bird either with eggs or young 
* ones in the neighbourhood, which made 
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« the ſpectators give up the idea of faſci- 
« nation. But, Mr. Michaelis adds, I 
« know ſome inſtances where no neſt 
could be in the neighbourhood, and 
« where, though the ſnake was at firſt 
« at a great diſtance from the bird, it 
% nevertheleſs fell towards it.“ 


FRoM this quotation, it appears, that I 
was not the firſt perſon who endeayoured 
to explain the ſuppoſed faſcinating power, 
ſomewhat in the manner I have done. 
I have not aſſerted that I was. Bur I cer- 
tainly neither did nor could borrow the ex- 
planation from Mr. Michaelis, whoſe “ valu- 
able eſſay, as Mr. Blumenbach calls it, I 
havenever yet ſeen. My theory, whichevery 
day's inquiry ſerves to ſtrengthen, was the 
reſult of a great deal of attention to the ſub- 
| jet. And I have enjoyed as many oppor- 
tunities of inveſtigating the truth as Mr. Mi- 
chaelis did. With reſpect to that ingenious 
gentleman, I ſhould have allowed him more 
merit had he adopted Mr. Colden's expla- 
nation; and I can allow him very little for 
rejecting it, merely becauſe, in ſome inſtan- 
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ces, no neſt could be found in the neighbour- 
hood, and becauſe **though the ſnake was at 
firſt at a great diſtance from the bird, it 
nevertheleſs fell towards it.” It ſurely does 
not follow, becauſe no neſt could be found, 
that none exiſted. The ſ{chool-boy well 
knows the difficulty of diſcovering the neſts 
of many ſpecies of birds: and the naturaliſt, 
who ought to be acquainted with the arts 
employed by theſe animals to conceal, 
from man and other enemies, their neſts, 
ſhould make ſtill greater allowance for the 
difficultyof diſcoveringtheſeneſts. As to Mr. 
Michaelis's other aſſertion, that “though 
the ſnake was at firſt at a great diſtance 
from the bird, it nevertheleſs fell towards 
it, I will not poſitively deny it, until I 
learn whether that gentleman has himſelf 
witneſſed any thing of the kind. But, in 
the meanwhile, I muſt ſay, that I have no 
reaſons to think, that I have been precipi- 
tate in advancing what J have advanced 
on this ſubject, in my memoir. 


I Do not perceive that Mr. Blumenbach 
has made any other attempt to controvert 


. 

my theory, except in ſo far as he has men- 
tioned Mr. Michaelis's two obſervations juſt 
noticed. On the contrary, in the new 
edition of his Manual, the Profeſſor has 
quoted my memoir, and expunged the ſtory 
about the ringing of the ſerpent's tail*. Of 
Mr. Michaelis's eſſay, he makes no mention. 
And here, before I adduce any additional 
facts in ſupport of my explanation, I cannot 
forbear to obſerve, that I do not think Mr. 
Blumenbach has done juſtice to this part of 
my memoir. In particular, the fine fact 
communicated to me by the late Mr. Rit- 
tenhouſe, of which he has made no men- 
tion, is worth a whole volume of ſpecula- 
tions no the ſubject. I doubt not, that my 
learned Gottingen friend had as high an 
opinion of the fact as I have. 


BEFORE I proceed any farther in my re- 
ply to Mr. Blumenbach, I beg leave to 
trouble you with ſome facts, which are a 
good deal ſimilar to thoſe related in my 
memoir. They, certainly, favour the 
ſyſtem which I have advanced. Inde- 


* Handbuch der Naturgeſchichte, p. 242. Gottingen: 1797. 
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pendently, however, on their connection 
with the ſubject of the memoir, they ap- 


pear worthy of preſervation: for they 
ſerve to illuſtrate, in ſome degree, the 
hiſtory of the manners and inſtincts of 
ſerpents, a ſubject which has been too 
much neglected by naturaliſts. 


A $SPECIEs of coluber, which is com- 
monly called the chicken-ſnake in the 
ſouthern parts of the United-States, of 
which it is a native, frequently climbs up 
the loftieſt trees, in purſuit of young birds. 
One of my friends*, when he was in 
Georgia ſeveral years ſince, had an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing one of theſe ſnakes in a 
ſituation which furniſhes a ſtriking ar- 
gument in favour of my opinion. The 
active reptile having ſeized upon a young 
martin} (which had left its neſt for ſome 
days), upon a walnut-tree, at the height of 
about thirty feet, had not a little diff- 
culty in ſwallowing the young bird. Hav- 
ing taken in the head firſt, as is common- 
ly the caſe with our ſerpents, the bird 


# The ingenious Mr, William Bartram. + Hirundo purpurea. 
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made great reſiſtance by the flapping of its 
wings, ſo that the ſerpent could only 
ſwallow the head and neck. Whilſt the 
wings of the bird were in motion, num- 
bers of the old martins, collecting toge- 
ther, flew about the ſnake, and attacked 
him with their bills. Here, as in the in- 
ſtance related by Mr. Rittenhouſe, the old 
birds were actuated by the inſtin&t of 
ſaving their young. 


Tas following facts were communicat- 
ed to me by Mr. John Heckewelder. 
« In the ſummer of 1770,” ſays this 
gentleman, ** while I was fiſhing under 
the bank of Leheigh*, I heard, for the 
e ſpace of near an hour, the ſound of a 
« ground-ſquirrel, ſeemingly in diſtreſs, 
* on the top of the bank. At length, I 
„went up to ſee what was the matter 
* with the ſquirrel; when, to my utter 
* aſtoniſhment, I diſcovered the animal 
* about half way up a buſh, but run- 
% ning ſometimes higher up, ſometimes 
* lower down, and a very large rattle- 


1 0 
The principal weſtern branch of the Dela ware, which runs by Bethlehem. 
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% ſnake at the root of the buſh, on which 
„ the ſquirrel was. Here I was imme- 
« diately ſtruck with the idea, that the 
* ſnake was in the act of enchanting, and 
] hoped now to become fully convinced, 
* that the rattle-ſnake obtained its prey 
* altogether in this manner, as I had often 
heard reported. I, therefore, ſat down 
„ quietly on a log, about fix yards diſ- 
„ tance, where I had a full view of 
© both the ſnake and the ſquirrel. Some- 
e times I thought the ſquirrel going 
% down for the laſt time, and to enter 
„ the jaws of the ſnake; but it would 
again return up the buſh, with the ſame 
« livelineſs it had run down. F inding, 
« finally, no material alteration in the 
« ſquirrel or its motions, and my pa- 
* tience being exhauſted, I determined 
on killing the ſnake, and examining into 
«© the caſe of the ſquirrel, viz. what 
« ſtrength, &c. it yet retained, after be- 
ing charmed for ſo long a time: for, by 
this time, the ſuppoſed charm had laſted 
« near three hours. I ſtruck at the ſnake 
« with a long pole, but miſled it; upon 
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« which it ran down the bank, where I 
« had been fiſhing. Remaining by the 
« buſh, on which the ſquirrel was, I 
« hailed a man on the oppoſite ſide of the 
« river, deſiring him to croſs in a canoe, 
« and kill the ſnake under the bank. To 
« which he immediately complied, but 
« likewiſe miſſing his ſtroke, on account 
« of the buſhes, the ſnake took up the 
bank again, where I killed it. We now 
« both joined to ſhake the ſquirrel down, 
« but it had both ſenſe and ſtrength 
enough to climb to the very top, I 
e ſuppoſe near twenty feet high. How- 
« eyer, we brought it down to the ground, 
« and though it had fallen about two 
« yards from the buſh, it well knew its 
« hole in which it dwelt, and this was at 
© the root of the buſh, and exactly at the 
pot where the ſnake had lain. Here the 
« myſtery was cleared up to us, at once. 
„We conjectured, that the ſnake was 
either watching for the ſquirrel to come 
down, to enter its hole, or for its com- 
* panion or young, which were probably 
* in the hole, to come our, all which 
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« were ſufficient to cauſe anxiety in the 
* ſquirrel on the buſh. The dexterity, 
* however, of the ſquirrel in making its 
„ way into the hole, and at the very 
„ place where we ſtood, ſhowed plainly, 
* that it retained its full ſtrength and ſa- 
„ gacity, and had by no means ſuffered 
* from the charm of the ſnake*.” 


&© A SIMILAR circumſtance, to which I 
„ was alſo an eye-witneſs, happened,” 
ſays Mr. Heckewelder, *in the year 
* 1771, near Wyaluſing, on Suſquehanna; 
here the cries of the chewinkT drew 
my attention to the ſpot. The rattle- 
* ſnake was juſt entering a heap of bruſh, 
* in which the old ones had their neſt 
« with young. I ſuppoſed that one or the 
other of the old ones, with the young, 
„ would have become its prey, had I not 
„ approached and relieved them by kill- 
« ing the ſnake f.“ 


Letter to me, dated Bethlehem, Auguſt 5th, 1796. Mr. Heckewelder 
has ſince informed me, that the ſnake, during the whole of the time he at- 
tended to it, never ſhook its rattle. 


+ The Fringilla erythrophthalma of Linnæus. 
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Tax following fact is ſimilar to one 
which I have related in my memoir “. 
« In the year 1762, at Tuſcarawas on 
« Muſkingum, while going to fetch wa- 
« ter out of the river, I obſerved,” ſays 
Mr. Heckewelder, “a large black ſnake, 
« running out on a long limb of a large 
« tree, which ſtood on the water's edge. 
„This limb was nearly horizontal over, 
« and about twelve feet above the level 
« of, the water. I could not, at firſt, 
e conceive what the ſnake aimed at, until 
« near the end of this limb, I ſaw the 
« the animal ſtretch downwards, where [I 
e obſerved a hanging} bird's neſt, pretty 
« well concealed between ſome ſmall 
* boughs or leaves, into which the ſnake 
* put its head, having ſtrung its tail, with 
* part of its body, round the limb above. 
*« Determined on killing the ſnake, if poſ- 
e ſible, I ran to the houſe for my gun, 
and ſhot the reptile, which fell into the 
river, with a young bird in its jaws.” 


* See pages 67 and 68. 


+ Oriolus Baltimore of Linnæus. 
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„I anD another perſon once obſerved a 
* ſnake of this kind, run up a tree pretty 
„high, and put its head into a wood- 
« pecker's neſt, where, as we ſuppoſed, it 
« ſucked the bird's eggs, it being too ear- 
„ly for the young birds to be hatched*,” 


ON theſe facts I ſhall not trouble you 
with any comments, but ſhall proceed 


with my examination of Mr. Blumen- 
bach's Remarks. 


AFTER quoting Mr. Michatlis's obſerva- 
tions, which I have already noticed, Mr. 
Blumenbach has the following words: 
„J would, however, add another mode 
« of explanation from Dr. Barton's work 
«« jtſelf, where he aſſures us that the re- 
« ſult of his enquiries, whether the rattle- 
% ſnake creeps up trees or not, induces 
« him to believe the latter to be the caſe. 
« The rattle-ſnake,” Mr. Blumenbach 
continues, is alſo one of the lazieſt of all 
e the ſerpent tribe; under theſe circum- 


* Letter already referred to. 
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« ſtances it ſeems very natural that ſuch 
« lazy animal ſhould be endowed with 
the faſcinating power of bringing down 
« from trees ſmall animals, which other- 
« wiſe would have nothing to fear from 
ea ſnake that cannot creep upwards.” 


Ir is true, as I have aſſerted, that the 
rattle-ſnake is one of the moſt ſluggiſh ſpe- 
cies of ſerpents; and farther inquiries have 
confirmed me in my former opinion, that 
this ſerpent does not climb up trees. But 
if Mr. Blumenbach had recollected what I 
have ſo particularly ſaid on the ſubject of 
the nidification of our birds*, he would 
not, I preſume, have imagined, that it 
is at all neceſſary that the ſerpent ſhould 
be endowed with “ a faſcinating power 
* of bringing down from trees ſmall 
* animals.” I have ſhown, that the 
rattle- ſnake feeds upon bull-frogs, which 
are never found upon trees; upon the 
ground-ſquirrel, which is moſt commonly 
found upon the ground, and upon the 


* A Memoir, &c. pages 50, 51, 52, 53. 
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fringilla erythrophthalma, or ground-ro- 
bin, a ſpecies of finch, which receives its 
common Engliſh name from its being fo 
generally ſeen upon the ground“. I may 
now add, that this reptile feeds upon 
young rabbits (lepus americanus), wild 
mice of different kinds, moles (forex 
aquaticus), and many other ſmall animals, 
which it cannot have much trouble in ob- 
taining, without its poſſeſſing the power 
of charming. 


BuT although the rattle-ſnake is, in 
reality, aſluggiſh reptile, it is, nevertheleſs, 
an animal of more activity than Mr. 
Blumenbach ſeems to imagine. I believe 
it is true, as the old Indian} informed Mr. 
Heckewelder, that, in the ſpring ſeaſon, 
theſe reptiles make conſiderable journeys 
from their dens, in ſearch of food. I 
know it to be a fact, that they ſwim acroſs 
ſtreams of water, and even over large 
rivers. It is obſerved, by the hunters, 
and others, that the rattle-ſnake ſwims 


A Memoir, &c. pages 63 and 64. + See page zi. 
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faſter than it moves on the land. Indeed, 
it ſeems to run upon the ſurface of the 
water. It is very probable, that, in theſe 
watery peregrinations, it may occa- 
fionally have opportunities of catching cer- 
tain kinds of fiſh. But this is a mere con- 
jecture, which, at preſent, I am incapable 
of ſupporting by any decided fact. 


I nave obſerved, in my memoir, that 
« among the Indians of South-America, I 
« do not find any traces of the notion that 
« ſerpents- can faſcinate other animals.“ 
Mr. Blumenbach, however, informs us, that 
Dobriſhoffer aſſerts, in his hiſtory of the 
Abipons, ** that all the Spaniards and In- 
„ dians in that part of Paraguay, unani- 
* mouſly aſcribe a like property to the 
e ſnake called ampalabas.” I alſo find, 
that Dr. Bancroft has mentioned the faſ- 
cinating power of a large but innocuous 
ſpecies of ſerpent, which inhabits Guiana®. 


* An Eſſay on the Natural Hiſtory of Guiana, &c. p. 205. London: 1769, 
Mr. Stedman, a late writer, poſitively denies the exiſtence of this faſcinating 
power in the aboma, the ſerpent mentioned by Dr. Bancroft, 
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I was ignorant of theſe facts when |] 
printed my memoir; and now that they 
are known to me, they do not appear to 
be of much conſequence. They, certain- 
ly, do not prove, that ſerpents are en- 
dowed with the power of faſcinating. It 
is not by any means aſcertained, that the 
Abipons have not derived the notion from 
the Europeans, with whom they have 
been long acquainted. 


SINCE the publication of my memoir, I 
have been able to make a more complete 
collection of the ſentiments of the North- 
American Indians on the ſubject. I am 
led to believe, that it is far from being 
the general opinion, amang theſe people, 
that the rattle-ſnake is endowed with the 
faculty of charming. I cannot in any 
other way ſo ſtrikingly ſhow the notions 
of the Indians on the ſubject, as by ex- 
tracting part of a very curious manu- 
ſcript, which I received from my friend 
Mr. John Heckewelder. Having queſ- 
„ tioned Indians, a number of times, with 
e reſpe&t to ſnakes having the power of 
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« charming, and always being anſwered 
« inthe negative, I was at length deſired,” 
ſays Mr. Heckewelder, “to give the rea- 
« ſon, the white- people had for believing 
« ſuch a thing, which not being ſatisfacto- 
« ry, Pemaholend* declared:” The rattle- 
e ſnake obtains its food merely by lyneſs, 
« and a perſevering patience. It know- 
« eth as well where to watch for its prey 
« 25 a cat does, and ſucceeds as well. It 
« has, and retains, its hunting grounds. 
In ſpring, when the warm weather ſets 
* in, and the woods ſeem alive with the 
« ſmaller animals, it leaves its den. It 
« will croſs a river and go a mile and fur- 
* ther from its den, to the place it in- 
« tends to ſpend the ſummer, and in fall, 
„hen all the young animals bred this 
e ſeaſon are become ſtrong and active, ſo 
* that they are no more fo eaſily. over- 
* taken or caught, it directs its courſe 
back again, to its den, the ſame as a 
hunter does to his camp. 


© THE white- people, continued Pema- 
* holend, probably have taken the idea of 


An aged and much reſpected Delaware-Indian. 
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* this ſnake having the power of charm- 
ing from a tradition of ours (the In- 
„ dians), which our forefathers have hand- 
ed down to us, from many hundred 
„years back, and long before ever the 
* white-people came into this country, 
Then (they tell us) there was ſuch a 
©* ſnake, and a rattle-ſnake too, but then 
% there was only this one ſnake which had 
* this power, and he was afterwards de- 
* ſtroyed; and ſince that time it hath 
* never been ſaid that any other of the 
« kind had made its appearance.” 


THE whole of this tradition, as related 
by Pemaholend, is in my poſſeſſion. It is 
a very curious piece of American mytholo- 
gy, and will be publiſhed, at large, in ano- 
ther place, perhaps in my Fragments of the 
Natural Hiſtory of Pennſylvania. It is a new 
proof of my aſſertion, **that the mythology, 
© or ſuperſtitious religion, of the Ameri- 
% cans is a fragment of that mythology 
« whoſe range in Aſia, and in Africa, has 
% been ſo extenſive*.” But this tradition 


* A Memoir, &c. p. 16. note. 
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is intereſting in the diſcuſſion of the queſ- 
tion in which I am now engaged. It 
plainly ſhows, that the Indians do not, in 
general, ſuppoſe, that the rattle-ſnake is 
gifted with the faculty of charming, and 
it renders it ſtill more doubtful that the 
Whites derived this notion from the Indians. 


Tat Indians are ſo far from believing 
in the exiſtence of this faculty in ſnakes, 
that the worthy gentleman from whom I 
received the tradition which I have juſt 
mentioned, aſſures me, that he would be 
unwilling, in future, to trouble them with 
any farther inquiries on the ſubject, as the 
ſure reward of the pains of inquiring is a 
laugh at the eaſy credulity of the Whites. I 
may here add, what I have mentioned in 
my memoir, that Mr. William Bartram 
never underſtood that the nations of In- 
dians, among whom he travelled, had any 
idea of the facinating power of ſnakes*. 
Among other Indians, Mr. Bartram viſited, 
with the zeal and knowledge of a natu- 


* A Memoir, &c. page 14. 
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raliſt, the nations of Eaſt and Weſt 
Florida, As this ingenious and amiable 
gentleman believes, that ſerpents can charm 
other animals, there will be no ſuſpicion, 
among candid people, that he has conceal- 


ed the opinions of the Indians on the ſub- 
ject. 


I THINK I have now conſidered every 
eſſential part of Mr. Blumenbach's remarks 


on my memoir. I have little doubt, that 


this illuſtrious profeſſor, who is not leſs 
candid than he is learned and ingenious, 
will give to the new facts which I have 
adduced, all the conſideration which they 
merit. What is the proportion of that 
conſideration I muſt leave it with you and 
other able judges to decide. In the mean- 
while, I am not a little flattered that one 
of my earlieſt eſſays in natural hiſtory 
has ſolicited ſo much of the attention of 
the philoſophers of Europe. 


Yov inform me, that my explanation 
of the ſuppoſed faſcinating faculty of ſer- 
pents is adopted by many of your natu- 
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raliſts. This is pleaſing to me. Indeed, 
ſuch is our ſelfiſhneſs, that I fear I 
ſhould have felt ſomewhat gratiſied to learn, 
that the theory had been adopted, though 
I myſelf had relinquiſhed it. But I af 
ſure you, that, as yet, I have ſeen no 
cauſe to relinquiſh it. On the contrary, 
I poſſeſs a great body of additional facts 
in ſupport of it. Theſe facts will be care- 
fully adduced in that part of my Fragments 
which is intended to compriſe the hiſtory 
of the amphibia of Pennſylvania. 


Is my native country, the explanation 
which I have offered has been adopted by 
many perſons. But there are others who 
ſtill believe in the exiſtence of a true faſ- 


_ cinating faculty in the rattle-ſnake, and 


other ſerpents. What change time and 
further attention to the ſubject may ac- 
compliſh in them, I know not. But why 
ſhould we expect to make all philoſophers 
converts to our opinions? Almoſt every 
phenomenon, almoſt every fact in nature, 
ſeems to admit of an explanation upon 
more than one principle. The ſtream of 
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inquiry is often diverted, by trifling cir- 
cumſtances, into very oppoſite directions. 
Prejudices, or, to name them by a milder 
phraſe, the earlier biaſſes of our minds, 
frequently detain us, in the inveſtigations 
of ſcience, in a long and pleaſing reign of 
tyranny. Our firſt love is ſaid to be the 
ſtrongeſt. Our firſt principles in ſcience, in 
religion, and in politics, are often adheared 
to with the extreme of pertinacity. He 
who turned of fifty years of age relin- 
quiſhes a favourite error, has infinitely 
more merit than the world may be wil- 
ling to allow him. 


I BEG you, Sir, to make what uſe of this 
letter you may think proper. If it ſhall 
add any thing to the ſtock of your know- 
ledge on the ſubject, or if it ſhall ſerve to 
amuſe you in an hour of leiſure, I ſhall 
feel highly gratified. 


Be aſſured that I am, with very great 
reſpect, Dear Sir, your faithful and 


obliged ſervant, and friend, 


BENFAMIN SMITH BARTON. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I BEGAN this long letter on the very 
day that I firſt ſaw Mr. Blumenbach's re- 
marks in Tilloch's Magazine. I had not 
finiſhed it before I received a copy of the 
original publication of the Profeſſor. In 
the concluſion, I find he urges me to ex- 
tend my inquiries into the real uſe of the 
crepitaculum caude, or rattle of the crotalus. 
This is, certainly, a queſtion worthy of the 
attention of American naturaliſts, who 
enjoy the beſt opportunities of inveſtiga- 
ting the ſubject. I am, indeed, inclined to 
think that we are not yet acquainted with 
the real or excluſive uſe of the rattle of 
the crotalus. That it was given to this 
reptile to warn man and other animals 
of a dangerous enemy, does not appear a 
ſufficient explanation of the uſe of the 
organ. Many ſerpents, whoſe poiſon is 
not leſs deleterious than that of the rattle- 
ſnake, are entirely deſtitute of any appa- 
ratus like the crepitaculum of this reptile. 
Beſides, we have ſeen, that when moſt in- 
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tent upon obtaining his prey, the rattle- 
ſnake keeps his rattle ſtill. This would 


ſeem to ſhow, that it was not deſigned to 
terrify its enemies, Indeed, it is highly 
probable, that one reaſon why the rattle- 
ſnake ſo frequently ſucceeds in capturing 
animals is becauſe he makes no noiſe, and 
therefore ſurpriſes his prey. 


I po not doubt that the crepitaculum of 
the rattle-ſnake is an organ of very eſſen- 
tial importance. But I muſt ſay, that it 
has always been deemed of more import- 
ance than it can yet be ſhown to be, 
Thus, it has been ſaid to give an unerring 
indication of the age of the reptile. In 
this reſpect, it is a leſs ſure criterion than 
has been generally imagined. It is a fact, 
which, I believe, has entirely eſcaped the 
notice of all the writers on the natural 
hiſtory of this reptile, that the rattles are 
formed before the excluſion of the young 
ones from the uterus. Towards the latter 
end of Auguſt, a number of female 
rattle-ſnakes were opened. The young 
animals were about five inches long, and 
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about the thickneſs of a ſmall ſized gooſe- 
quill: the ſcales were formed ſo as to be 
viſible to the naked eye; the head very 
large, and the fangs, though of a ſome- 
what gelatinous conſiſtence, were ſhaped, 
and diſtinctly viſible. The rattles were 
ſo far formed, that three bells could be 
plainly diſcerned; and this was the caſe in 
more than ſixty inſtances. Hence, it is evi- 
dent, that when they are excluded from the 
womb, the young animals have, at leaſt, 
three rattles. After this, I believe they 
generally acquire two bells every year. 
Yet, in one inſtance, a rattle-ſnake* has 
been known to acquire four bells in the 
the term of a year. I may add, that 
the bells are liable to be loſt: they 
are ſometimes broken, and it is not im- 
probable, that they wear out. 


I am ſometimes almoſt inclined to think, 
with your learned and eloquent country- 
man Mr. Herder, that “natural hiſtory 
* has reaped no advantage from the 
© philoſophy of final cauſes.” And yet 


* In the Muſeum of Mr, Peale. 
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1 without an inquiry into the ultimate in- 
| tentions of nature, what is natural hiſto- 
f ry? A barren waſte of unconnected facts. 
1 Speculations, which too often, indeed, pro- 
ceed from indolent philoſophers, are neceſ- 
ſary to render natural hiſtory an agreeable 
and even uſeful ſcience. We are, moreover, 
ſometimes able to diſcover the final cauſe 
or intention of nature, in her operations, 
And as to the ½ partium, every philoſo- 
pher muſt confeſs, that this is a queſtion 
which ought never to be neglected. It is 
a kind of ſoul to the ſcience of anatomy, 
It is exceedingly to be regretred, how- 
ever, that we are ſo often at a loſs to de- 
termine the uſes of parts, even where the 
forms and {ſtructure of theſe parts are 
well known to us.---But let us not deſpair. 
Nature intends to reveal to us many things 


(precious in their kind), which are now 
cntirely unknown to us. Phyſiology will, 
in time, aſſume one of the higheſt ſtations 
in the range of /zre as well as ſplendid 


ſciences. 


